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VII 
SONATA  APPASSIONATA 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Opus  57 


The  name  Sonata  Appassionata  was  not  given 
by  Beethoven  to  his  F  minor  Sonata.  The  prac- 
tice by  which  titles  have  been  appended  to  musical 
compositions  by  those  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  composer's  original  mood  or  inspi- 
ration, is  one  that  is  very  objectionable,  and  yet 
in  this  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  by  which  this  composition  generally  is 
known  is  apt  enough.  The  Sonata  does  indeed 
present  intensity  of  feeling.  Said  one  great  states- 
man on  a  historic  occasion:  "If  I  heard  that  often 
enough  I  should  be  very  valiant."  "The  sighs 
and  struggles  of  a  whole  life  are  in  this  music," 
the  speaker  added.  Beethoven  himself,  although 
he  never  elucidated  the  significance  of  his  work, 
evidently  had  storm  and  stress  for  the  inspiration 
of  it.  We  know  that  he  began  the  Sonata  in 
1804,  that  he  was  still  working  on  it  in  1805  and 
in  the  following  year,  and  that  it  was  published  in 
1807. 

The  composer  once  was  asked  for  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  music  and  that  of  the  Sonata  in 
D  minor,  Op.  31,  No.  2.  "Read  'The  Tempest,'  " 
he  answered.  Nohl  would  have  it  that  the  So- 
nata represents  the  emotions  engendered  in  Bee- 
thoven by  his  love  for  the  Countess  Theresa,  the 
sister  of  the  composer's  friend.  Count  Franz 
Brunswick,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  there  occurs  in  the  So- 
nata Appassionata  the  same  rhythmic  motive  of 
four  notes  which  Beethoven  employed  in  the  D 
minor  Sonata  and  also  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  great  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
No.  V.  This  Symphony  also  occupied  the  master 
during  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  he  was 
laboring  on  the  Sonata,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  both  had  something  to  do  with  the  baleful 
fate — whatever  it  may  have  been — which  sepa- 
rated Beethoven  from  his  "Immortal  Beloved," 
of  whom  he  said  many  years  later:  "When  I  think 
of  her  my  heart  beats  as  violently  as  when  first 
I  saw  her."  Schindler  declares  that,  speaking  of 
the  motive  just  referred  to,  Beethoven  said:  "Such 
is  the  blow  of  Fate  upon  the  door."  An  inter- 
esting insight  into  the  composer's  methods  of 
musical  creation  is  given. by  his  pupil,  Ries,  who 


narrates  how  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata 
came  into  existence.  Ries  had  accompanied  Bee- 
thoven on  one  of.  the  numerous  expeditions  into 
the  country  around  Vienna.  "All  the  way,"  said 
Ries,  "he  growled,'  and  sometimes  howled  in  a 
high  pitch,  and  occasionally  in  a  low  one,  without 
singing  any  definite  notes.  Upon  my  inquiry  as 
to  what  it  meant  he  said :  'That  is  the  theme  of  the 
last  Allegro  of  the  Sonata,  which  just  has  oc- 
curred to  me.'  As  we  returned  to  his  room, 
Beethoven  ran,  without  taking  off  his  hat,  to  the 
piano.  I  seated  myself  in  a  corner  and  soon  he 
had  forgotten  me.  For  at  least  an  hour  he  stormed 
over  the  already  beautiful  finale  of  this  Sonata. 
At  last  he  stood  up  and,  astonished  to  see  me  still 
there,  said:  'I  can  give  you  no  lesson  today;  I 
must  still  work.'  " 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sonata  ApP*»^ 
sionata  exists  in  other  forms  than  that  in  which 
Beethoven  composed  it.  Frederic  de  Deobish  ar- 
ranged it  for  orchestra,  and  Prince  Kastriot  Scan- 
derberg  for  piano  and  string  quartet.  Cranz  was 
the  author  of  a  transcription  for  piano,  four 
hands,  and  there  are  many  editions  for  both  piano 
solo  and  duet. 

The  edition  by  Hans  von  Bulow  was  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  edition,  and  the  comments  on  the  music  pages  are 
translations  from  ttie  original  annotationi  of  Von  Bulow. 

Technical  Suggestions 

In  the  first  movement  the  motive  of  three 
eighth  notes  should  be  played  with  the  third  fin- 
ger— do  not  change  fingers,  as  the  tone  quality 
should  remain  the  same  on  each  of  the  three 
tones. 

The  difficult  broken  chord  passage  on  the 
second  page  may  be  facilitated  by  playing  the 
second  note  [fit"]  with  the  left  hand. 

In  the  measures  immediately  preceding  the 
Recapitulation  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  three- 
note  motive  appearing  in  the  left-hand  part,  is 
accompanied  by  its  lower  Octave,  printed  in 
small  notes.  This  was  a  suggestion  of  Hans 
von  Billow.  The  player  may  use  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  he  observes  it  or  not,  but 
the  better  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  play  the 
motive  in  single  notes,  as  Beethoven  wrote  it,  for 
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the  first  seven  announcements,  adding  the  Octave 
at  its  eighth  and  last  appearance. 

The  last  two  chords  of  the  second  movement, 
just  before  the  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  demand 
particular  attention.  The  first  of  these  chords 
{pp)  should  be  played  with  a  very  slow  arpeg- 
gio, the  right  hand  following  after  the  left,  while 
the  second  chord  {f)  should  be  played  with  both 

hands  plaque. 

*  *  * 

It  is  inadvisable  to  observe  the  repeat  in  the 
last  movement. 

This  Sonata  is  an  indestructible  monument 
upon  the  highest  pinnacle  ever  reached  by  abso- 
lute music.  That  Beethoven  composed  these  movie- 
ments  to  any  prearranged  program  is  extremely 
doubtful,  although  if  one  listen  to  the  many  com- 
mentators upon  the  work,  there  will  result  much 
confusion  as  to  its  real  significance.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  two  analysts  agree,  except  perhaps  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  undoubtedly  a  great  one, 
to  which  fact  its  survival  gives  indisputable  testi- 
mony. Conceptions  as  to  the  necessities  of  in- 
terpretation are  as  numerous  as  those  who  have 
read  or  performed  the  Sonata,  and  opinions  as  to 
its  structure  and  the  divisions  of  the  phrase  and 
motive  groups  are  also  as  diverse  as  styles  of 
touch  and  interpretation. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  the  mood  picture, 
not  realism — for  Beethoven  never  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  good  taste — created  by  the  opening 
phrase  is  that  of  a  dominant  will-power  rather 
than  a  defeated  spirit  which  has  succumbed  to 
Fate.  The  muffled,  though  virile,  upright,  and 
for  the  greater  part  ascending,  motive  is  scarcely 
a  call  for  assistance,  but  rather  it  is  the  confident 
"I  am  I,"  or  as  Walt  Whitman  says,  "My  head 
is  bloody  but  unbowed."  The  motive  expresses 
invincibility,  not  cowardice  or  fatality.  It  is  the 
breath  expanding  the  chest  of  a  giant  as  he  rises 
to  assert  his  power. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  ultrz-legatissimo 
it  should  be  used  to  interpret  the  opening  passage. 
The  upper  tonal  limit  of  this  first  group  closes 
the  first  two-measure  phrase.  The  next  phrase 
division  then  should  begin  by  joining  the  last 
quarter  of  this  measure  to  the  following  contrast- 
ing group.  The  sequential  passage  which  then 
follows  is  similarly  divided.  These  eight  meas- 
ures form  the  context  for  the  mood  of  the  entire 
movement;  and  although  contrast  is  never  lack- 
ing, neither  Is  the  mood  ever  changed. 

As  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  composer 
intended  to  depict  "Fate  knocking  at  the  door" — 


this  is  perhaps  taking  advantage  of  a  good  man 
long  dead  and  unable  to  defend  himself.  If  Bee- 
thoven desired  to  "Imitate" — which  it  Is  evident 
he  did  not  succeed  In  doing — the  sound  of  the 
brass  knocker,  his  mastery  was  such  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  use  a  less  obvious  motive  than 
the  group  of  four  tones  which  are  often  consid- 
ered to  be  an  imitation  of  Fate's  powerful  fist. 
The  Idea  seems  a  bit  ridiculous  that  the  com- 
poser would  picture  the  old  gentleman  as  having 
fists,  or  as  needing  a  knocker  to  enter  in  upon 
one's  private  arrangements.  Without  seeking  to 
describe  what  needs  no  verbal  description,  a  musi- 
cal consideration  of  the  characteristic  four-note 
motive  shows  It  to  be  but  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  continued  and  less  dominant  rhythmic  pulses 
of  the  material  which  precedes  It.  It  is  a  purely 
MUSICAL  motive,  not  a  DESCRIPTIVE  one — and  It 
calls  for  all  the  concentration,  technic  and  musi- 
cianship of  the  artist  to  play  it  in  the  many  me- 
tamorphosed conditions  In  which  it  appears. 

More  dynamic  contrast,  more  power  and  more 
legato  become  indispensable  technical  requisites 
for  the  adequate  performance  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  group  comprising  the  First  Theme, 
which  is  followed  by  an  episodical  Subtheme,  and 
which  leads  quietly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Second 
Theme.  All  through  the  section,  alertness  of 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  fingers,  are  crown- 
ing features  of  success  in  performance.  Of  ex- 
treme difficulty  are  the  sharply  syncopated  meas- 
ures which  of  course  are  elaborations  of  the  in- 
troductory motive.  To  play  them  In  time  is  task 
enough.  But  that  Is  not  sufficient ;  they  require  even 
an  accelerando  and  a  crescendo  to  lead  into  the 
sforzato  chords  following,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  phrase,  now  piano,  must  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  chord — then  quickly 
plunging  Into  the  fortissimo  and  syncopated  figure 
which  follows.  There  is  no  abandon  permitted 
In  the  performance  of  such  a  piece;  there  is  none 
possible. 

Plainly,  of  course,  the  Second  Theme  is  an  in- 
version of  the  motive  of  the  First  Theme.  In 
the  major  mode  now,  it  is  somewjiat  brighter; 
though  none  the  less  Intense.  Again  the  broadest 
legato  must  prevail  and  the  lyric  quality  of  tone 
demanded  Is  extrenie.  Without  the  fire  of  un- 
ceasing rhythmic  accents,  much  of  the  nobility  of 
this  Theme  will  not  be  evident. 

The  Closing  Theme  is  based  upon  the  four- 
note  motive  which  appeared  early  in  the  First 
Theme  as  a  rhythmic  unit.  Truly  if  this  were 
"Fate  knocking  at  the  door,"  as  it  is  often  sup- 
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posed  to  be,  then  he  is  becoming  rather  impatient 
over  finding  out  that  admittance  is  not  readily  ac- 
corded him — unless  he  were  more  polite  then,  and 
had  not  arrived  at  his  present  practice  of  entering 
unannounced.  To  consider  this  work  then,  as  a 
Sonata  for  the  piano  and  not  as  a  symphonic 
poem,  we  find  a  logical  reason  for  returning  to 
this  motive  as  material  for  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
position group.  No  other  division  of  the  Sonata 
is  more  difficult  than  this.  While  the  accom- 
panying figure  is  invariably  legato,  the  four-note 
motive  which  is  interlaced  among  the  tones  of  the 
accompaniment  requires  a  sharp  staccato  stroke 
(literally)  in  order  to  make  it  heard  as  a  distinct 
voice — sometimes  above  and  again  below  the 
tremolo  figure.  This  Theme  contains  the  rhythmic 
culmination  of  the  Exposition,  and  then  with  the 
characteristic  Beethovenesque  anti-climaxes  it 
tapers  off  smoothly  through  an  added  Coda, 
reaches  the  Tempo  I,  and  subtly  sets  into  the  De- 
velopment group. 

The  middle  section,  or  Development,  never  re- 
leases its  firm  hold  upon  the  rhythmic  content, 
while  it  plays  about  with  the  three  thematic  units. 
The  means  of  development  made  use  of  here  is 
largely  that  of  added  contrapuntal  interest  to  the 
accompaniment.  The  Themes  themselves  are  sel- 
dom changed  from  their  original  form.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  section  the  form  literally 
splashes  into  the  arpeggiated  legato  chord  figures, 
and  after  various  interlockings  which  contrast 
with  the  previous  regularity  of  melodic  form,  the 
four-note  motive  .  undermines  this  momentary 
freedom  and  re-establishes  the  strong  rhythmic 
pulses  as  at  first. 

Continuing  this  same  motive,  now  developed 
into  a  series  of  repeated  tones  in  the  bass,  the 
First  Theme  for  its  initial  half  appears  against 
this  organpoint-like,  or  ostinato,  figure.  The 
Theme  finishes  according  to  its  first  form,  except 
for  the  needed  modulation  to  introduce  the  last 
themes  in  the  Tonic.  This  Recapitulation  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Exposition,  and  adds 
a  final  Coda  wherein  the  first  motive  and  the  char- 
acteristic four-note  figure  hold  full  sway.  This 
Coda  after  reaching  extreme  dramatic  heights, 
then  diminishes  to  an  almost  inaudible  ending. 
This  diminuendo  must  be  accomplished  without 
too  much  of  a  ritardando. 

A  Theme  with  Variations  must  be  considered 
an  absolute  form,  not  a  programmatic  one.  The 
Second  Movement  of  the  Sonata,  Andante  con 
moto,  consists  of  the  Theme,  of  two  periods,  three 
Variations  and  a  Coda.     Considerable  a  cappella 


effect  must  govern  the  style  of  performing  this 
Theme.  The  tone  must  be  broadly  songlike,  and 
the  two-measure  phrase  groups  require  to  be  well 
outlined  in  three  main  accents — every  other  one 
preceded  by  a  broad  intitial  half-count.  It  is  not 
possible  to  play  these  phrases  too  cantabile.  The 
Variations  never  depart  from  the  lines  of  the 
Theme,  while  in  each  succeeding  period  the  de- 
velopment grows  more  intense,  reaching  the  dy- 
namic climax  just  before  the  Coda.  A  re-an- 
nouncement of  the  Theme  with  slight  contrapun- 
tal elaborations  forms  the  Coda,  and  the  quiet 
close  is  at  once  followed  by  an  abrupt  attack  of 
the  final  movement. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven evidenceof  a  desire  to  free  himself  from  the 
classic  forms  as  they  were  handed  down  to  him. 
Thus  m  this  movement,  which  is  to  all  appear- 
ances a  Rondo,  we  discover  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  first  movement  sonata  form  with  an 
Introduction  and  a  Coda  added.  The  Develop- 
ment group,  marked  Tempo  I,  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  this  working- 
out  section,  and  after  an  imaginative  Episode 
this  leads  to  the  Recapitulation  following  the 
long-sustained  bass  note  C.  The  Presto  intro-' 
duces  a  marked  rhythmic  and  melodic  contrast 
to  the  foregoing  sections,  but  everywhere  within 
is  found  the  four-note  motive  which  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  First  Movement.  This  requires 
much  care  in  phrasing  the  motives  in  order  that 
they  may  become  evident.  After  the  two  periods 
the  main  theme  of  the  movement  returns  for  the 
last  time,  and  in  a  tempo  much  more  brisk.  Here 
unfailing  accentuation  of  the  upper  bass  notes  is 
all  that  will  .save  the  rhythm  from  destruction. 
These  are  always  marked  sfor'^ato,  and  this 
must  be  observed.  This  accent  does  not  apply 
to  the  right  hand  part,  only  to  the  upper  tone  of 
the  broken  chord  figure  in  the  bass.  It  could 
scarcely  be  overdone.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  this  arpeggio  figure  in  the  bass  is  still 
another  reversion  to  the  four-note  figure  of  the 
First  Movement — Beethoven  keeping  his  guest 
"knocking  at  the  door"  all  this  time !  Often,  in 
performance,  this  very  climacteric  Coda  is 
allowed  to  become  an  anti-climax,  due  entirely 
to  the  failure  to  bring  out  this  four-note  rhythmi- 
cal unit  in  the  left-hand  part.  A  tremendous 
\i\x.TZ-fortissimo  must  be  reached  at  the  final  cli- 
max, and  this  maintained  to  the  end,  always  re- 
membering that  the  Sonata  Appassionata  is  the 
passion  of  domination  and  the  confidence  of  soul 
strength — never  the  cringing  of  cowardice. 
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Pf>  inolto  legato 


^^ 


3      .1       3 


'^    The  first  three  notes  of  the  theme     4^ J  J  I    o-     J-  seein  to  be  an  invocation  wrung  oat 

by  agony;  as  if  Beethoven  had  exclaimed,  '0  my  God!"  and  then  gone  on  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalm/'From  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  Lord,  hear  my  call."  The  triplet  figure  «  JJ  J 
which  presently  enters,  and  which,  when  used  elsewhere  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  explained 
as  'Fate   knocking  at  the  door,  '  supports  the  idea. 

^"^  Riemann  closes  his  second  phrase  at  this  point,  assigning  the  following  note  to  the  third 
member  of  the  group  of  three.  The, musical  thought  is  thereby  saved  from  a  sudden  break, at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  measure, into  two  unrelated  fragments.  The  motif  ends  on  the  following  C. 
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£!'^  legato  possibile 


*    'la*. 


Riemaiin,to  whose  fearless  good  sense  every  succeeding  editor   of  Beethoven  is  onder    un- 
ceasing; obligations,  suggests  that  the  foUowang  phrase   may  begin  on  the  half  note.  This  note  is 
certainly  syncopated.lt  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  tympanum  beat.  Compare  the      Wedding 
March    in  Lohengrin.  If  the  theme  is  an  inversion  of  the  motif  which  begins  the  sonata,  as    Billow 
suggests, then  the  half  note  belongs  to  the  second  phrase  rather  than  the  first.  But  the  real  question 
is,which  is  the  nobler  interpretation.    The  ^iilgarity  with  which  this  melody  is  often  utteredinthe 
concert  hall  becomes  impossible  when  the  half  note  is  regarded  as  an  initial  rather  than  a  final  note. 
The  phrasing  of  the  bars  mast  of  coarse  be  affected  by  the  reading  adopted. 
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UNIVERSITY  BEETHOVEN:  Sonata  Appassionata  ARTIST  GRADE 

COURSE  CHAPTER   VII 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.  What  play  by  Shakespeare  has  been  connected  with  the  Sonata  Appassionata? 

2.  What  rhythfnic  motive  found  in  this  Sonata  was  used  by  Beethoven  elsewhere? 


3.     Is  it  likely  that  Beethoven  had  a  definite  program  for  this  sonata? 


4.     Give  an  outline  of  the  form  of  the  first  movement. 


5.     What  relationship  exists  between  the  first  and  the  second  themes? 


6.     Outline  the  form  of  the  second  movement. 


7.     What  style  of  playing  should  predominate? 


8.     In  what  form  is  the  closing  movement  composed? 


9.     Outline  the  form  of  the  last  movement. 


10.      Did    Beethoven  give   to   the   work   the   commonly  accepted  title  by  which  it  is  now 
known? 
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